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In our concern with passing on information and 
acquisition of specific skills, we lose sight of the essential goal 
of education as the improvement of the quality of life and the 
development of sensitive^ self-actualizing individuals. As teacher 
educators, we must teach students a humane approach in the classroom. 
Through a sensitive examination of the target language and culture, 
students can sense the reality and authentic meaning of the foreign 
language. Language study permits new self -awareness and a larger 
perception of the world. Teacher trainees can be ^-^ade aware of the 
use of human development techniques in language education. Teacher 
education must consider the needs of the student teacher, to enable 
him to discover the teaching behavior that. best suits his needs and 
goals. To answer some of these needs, a seminar is run concurrently 
with practice teaching to explore problems and experiences among 
instructors and student teachers. By discussing feelings and 
anxieties students may understand their own reactions to teaching, 
with group support. Guest speakers lecture on communication skills, 
simulation techniques and group dynamics; field trips are taken to 
drug rehabilitation centers and resource centers. An extensive 
bibliography of resources in humanistic #:eacher education is 
included. (CHK) 
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There is a i^asssage. from a poem by T. S. Eliot that poses some pain- 

ir\ 

^ fill questions which are somehov/ pertinent to our theme: 

ON 

"... VTliCiXG is the Life we have lost in living? 
^mrn^ VVhere is the wisdom we have lost in knowlea^e? 

1^ Where is the knowledge we have lost in information? 

L|J The cycles of Heaven in twenty centuries 

Bring us farther from God and nearer to the Dust." 

Do these words troiible you as much as they do me? In our concern 
with the passing on of information and the acquisition of specific 
skills, v;e may well have lost sight of the essential goal of education as 
the improvement of the quality of human life and the development of feel- 
ing, thinkiny, growing pexi^ons - individuals who axe eajjable uf tielf-aotu- 
alization, of reaching for the best v.dthin themselves and of responding 
ro others v/ith sensitivity and compassion. This has been a tragic mis- 
take for, as someone aptly put it: "students do not need merely to earn 
a living; they seek to learn a living." 
^ ^We, the graduate institution, are in a unique position to make a dif- 

ference, for vie teach teachers, and we must begin to do so in a manner 
that will eventually lead them to create a liumane atmosphere " in their ov;n 
classroom, and to approach their discipline in terms of its human meaning 
and its human content. 

A colleague experienced an incident v;hich relates this need to our 
own discipline: 
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"I reiuember discovering, the first moment I was in France, 
that I hadn't really believed that there were real peojple who 
spoke that funny language I studied in school and college. That 
unexpected faint surprise revealed that part of me suspected all 
along that French vjas an elaborate hoax by schools and teachers 
to giv^e me something difficult to learn." ^ 

Our trainees must be heljped to see that in the process of attempt- 
ing to analyze too much, we dehumanise the foreign language and reduce 
it to sterile skills. Nor can they be allowed to forget the reality to 
v/hich it makes reference. Through a sensitive examination of the tar- 
get culture they Ccui enable their students to enter into tliat reality 
and to begin to perceive -the authentic meaning of the foreign language. 
Furthermore, if it is true that cv/e do not: knov7 what we think and v;hat 
we feel until we are able to put it into words, our trainees can be 
helped to see how the study of a foreign language permits new depths in 
self nnc] new dimensions in the perception of our v/orld. The 
very example v;hich Nelson Brooks used to underline cultural contrasts 
can also be utilized in terms of the opportunitief for increased per- 
ceptual avjareness: the French word petit dejeuner means just that, a 
small meal. The English word breakfast adds an awareness of the fact 
that this meal is specifically used to break the fast. So many have 
bemoaned the fact that, as human beings, we hang suspended betv;een our 
vast" potential and our inescapable limitations. God only knows how we 
yearn to fulfill the one and to accept the other. Without promising 
any miracles, the study of foreign languages can bring us a little 
closer to bo+-h and neither we nor our trainees ought to forget that. 

Finally, our trainees can be made aware of the growing trend to - 
\7ard the utilization of human development techniques in the foreign lan- 
guage. Many feel that these techniques make it possible to share mean- 
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ingful exporionces and deep human feelings that represent Real Communi- 
cation in Fo reagnLanquag^ In a book by that name Virginia Wilson and 
Beverly Watteninaker suggest various awareness and communications exer- 
cises" that can be used in the foreign language classroom. They further 
relate sequential human development tasks .to sequential graiPinatical 
sL-xuctures so that self-awareness, group trust, and language skills may 
grow togetlier. I suspect that these will be discussed in greater de-- 
tail this morning, cind theire are numerous ways of adapting these tech- 
niques to the needs of teacher trainees. In all honesty I must admit to 
a personal concern about the invasion of privacy that this approach may 
represent on occasion. I also gently question whether we as teachers 
have sufficient knowledge of human nature, human behavior, and v;hat is 
involved in mental well-being to utilize it in exclusively constructive 
v/ays . 

Yet there are am:ieties , fears, doubts, and longings which teacher 
trainees will probahly discover when they are exposed to their first 
teaching experience. These are most probably shared by all of us and 
could benefit from honest discussion and examination. 

This brings me to our second concern in the humanizing of Foreign 
Language teacher-training. 'J'eachor educotnon has been traditionally 
concerned with the needs of youngsters and has failed to seriously con- 
cern itself with the needs of the student learning to become a teacher. 
Yet it is by responding to the needs of the teacher as a person that we 
enable him to discover the kind of teaching behavior that he will be 
comfortable with and that will eventually serve the needs of his own 
students. Furthermore, it is not likely that he will seek to establish 
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a humane atniospherc in hii=? classroom unless he himself is treated hu- 
manely. 

In expJoring v/ays in vf^l h v;e can respond to some of these needs, I 
should like to lirait my.sc ^ to the use o-f a seminar given concurrently 
with the pracLice toach.ir Assuming that.v/e are still dealing with the 
traditional foxm of practice teaching, and I suspec-*^ a great many of us 
are, this represents a culminating experience and it is assumed that, by 
then, students liave achieved a satisfactory level of competency in the 
various aspects of our foreign language discipline and have received 
training in the skills needed to take on their role as facilitators of 
learning. The seminar, then, is not a methods course. To borrow a 
phrase from Sylvia Ashton,. it can have an organic shape, becoming a ves- 
sel in clay so v/e can put into it anything we like, ^ It can concern 
itself with XJ^rsons. 

Aga:Ln, let us assujr.c that v;e have carefully p^^aced our students 
with teachers whose creativity and dedication were known to us. Per- 
haps these can be invited to the first session of the seminar. There, 
o.er coffee, all the student teachers and cooperating teachers can be- 
come acquainted in an informal setting and the responsibilities and 
expectations of each can be defined. Such a joint meeting can be re- 
peated half-way through the semester. With each person contributing a 
small item, you can build a feast of wine, bread, cheese, etc. and use 
the opportunity to discuss problems and progress. Under these circum- 
stances the relations between trainees and cooperative teachers take on 
a much more personal nature. 

In the beginning, the seminar can be used simply to discuss common 
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problems and c;xperi onrz-is . Qiientions such ai> "V^iy do you suppose that 
happened?", "What were you trying to do?", "How else might you have done 
it?" can help to clarify goals cuul to indicate that there are many good 
and valid wayr> of teaching. It is ti;ue that research has shown that 
certain typoL> of teacher bebcivioc: are more aikely to br^ing about learn- 
ing than others. Trainees ought bo be feiiailiar v/ith such research. 
Yet I personally feel tliat each. huiTian being muGt be true to himself and 
v;e cannot ask our trainees to ncc-^pt disguise as a way of life. For 
that reason I believe thc^^t we can help them to clarify goals, we can 
expose theia to various possible techniques, and then v/e raust give them 
the freedom and the dignity to discover their own ;:ay of bringing alDOUt 
the desired result, to discover the teaching style which best fits 
their own personality. This discovery can be encouraged in a number of 
ways. A video-tape or tape recording of a class session can be discus- 
sed in seminar in terms of a comparison between actual performance and 
how the trainee had perceived it, and betv/een the taped interpersonal 
relations and the trainee's actual feelings. It is also possible to 
utilize the Flanders or Moskowitz observational systems to objectively 
investigate the humaneness of the interpersonal process in the class- 
room. However, I would want to use these in a non-judgemental manner, 
simply as a means of enabling the trainee to become aware of interaction 
patterns, and, as he feels the need, to explore ways of improving them. 

To further increase self-awareneos , student teachers can be asked 
to keep a daily diary of classroom events. The important thing is not 
what they taught, bub how it went over, the kinds of things that occur- 
red, and how they felt about them. My own experience with this has been 
that, after a slow start, students began to get closer to their own feel- 
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ings and from v;eck to v/eek they became increasingly niore honest in writ- 
ing dov/n their fears, frustrations, joys, and disapx^oinUiGnts . I could 
then respond to these on a one to one bcU"?is by writing comments in the 
margin. It's amcizing how close one can got to another human being in 
(his manner I 

If a supportive atmosxDhere .is provided, such feelings will eventu- 
ally surface in t)ie seminar as well. IL will help trainees to discover 
how many of their problems and anxieties arc shared by others. They may 
begin to contribute helpful suggestions to each other and to care about 
each other's success. 

As a teacher trainer I personally find it helpful to occasionally 
substitute in the public schools . Without this direct contact v/ith the 
realities of the situation, I found that my students' problems tended 
to become remote and I could not respond in total honesry. I now find 
it helpful to add my uwn insights during seminar discussions. 

In the two or three minutes remaining, allow riie to share some other 
humanizing acitivities I found I could put into my sojuinar vessel: An 
invitation to lunch at my home not only jDrovided an opportunity to know 
each other better as persons, but made it possible to raise and discuss 
some of the problems faced by women who Ccirry the dxial responsibility of 
home and career. Several of my students v/ere married women and th'=i dis- 
cussion seemed most welcome. 

At various other times I invited guests who were experts in a field 
not usually touched upon in the training of teachers, but which could 
provide our students with veiry valuah] e knov; ledge. Thus, a colleague 
devoted a session to the art of comanunication, another donated a session 
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on simulation Locha.i qiu;K , h(-.L11 another demonGtrated coanunications ex- 
ercises, <md so on. V?a alKq took several field trips. For example, we 
spent a day at a drvq rehabj.litation cenLcr where a medical doctor 

spent considerable- t.imo discu3s i ng ways to recognize the symptoms of. 

drug abuse and of ;:i;rod suggestions on how to deal with the situation 
within the classroor:;. We sp.-nL two sessions with Professor WilliaiB 
Schwartz of the Co:h.iM!.>ia Graduai-.o School of Social Work exploring how 
group dynamics can be made to woik for you in the classroom setting, 
and how teachers can make effective use of the self as instrument. 
Finally, because teachers need to discover the many resoarces which are 
available to thera outside as well as inside of themselves, we visited 
a publisher of RealJa, the Cultural Services of the French Embassy, at- 
tended foreign language conferences and so on. These occasions pro- 
vided fuT-i-h..^r nnpr^ri-nni i-i n.q -Fnr evfirninat lo.n of goals, both individuc] ly 
ajid as a profession. 

I realize only too v;ell that these remarks have not provided any 
answers, but I must ask with Benjamin DeMott: "Do we as teacher train- 
ers really have the right to act as though v/e could face the puzzle of 
hman learning with its slim certainties and behave as Uiough every- 
thing does finally add up?" 5 Do not Kant's words remain as true today 
as when he first attered then/ / 

"Man can only become men by education . . . 
It is notev.'orthy that man is only educated by man . . 
that is, by men who have themselves been educated . . . 
Were some being of higher nature than man to undertake 
our education, we should then be able to see what man 
might become." (Kant, Education) 

In spite of our deep yearning, as teacher trainers we cannot trans- 
cend our human limitations, but we can contribute our human compassion 
and our human concern to the creation of human teachers. 
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Bibliographical Suggestions for Further Exploration into 
HUMANIZING FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER EDUCATION 

I. The Contemporary Setting 

II- Teaching Role and Exploration of the Self 

III, General Works with Implications for Foreign Language Education 

IV, Foreign Language Learning 

V, Teacher Education: Philosophy/Programs 

VI, Performance-Based Teacher Education (points to consider — 

since it appears that we are headed in that direction, whether 
we like it or not) 

VII, Humanistic Teaching 

VIII, The Woman who is Teacher 

IX, Articles available for your use at the Materials Resource 
Center 
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Stand Up? A Primer in Humanistic Education . Pacific Palisades, 
Calif,: Godyear Publishing Co,, 1972, 

Koen, Billy V, "Improving Teaching by Modifying Teacher Behavior," 
Journal of Engineering Education , March 1971,, pp, 517-518, 

Mikulas, William L, Behavior Modification: An Overview , New York: Harper 
and Row, 1972, (Paperback) 

Moreno, J, L, Psychodrama; Vol, I , New York: Beacon House, 1946, 

Newbitt, William, Simulation Games for the Social Studies Classroom , 
(Foreign Policy Association,) 

Schein, E, H, and W, G, Bennis, Personal and Organizational Change through 
Group Methods: The Laboratory Approach , New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1965. 

Schul:z, W, C, "Creative Behavior: Training and Theory Development," 
Berkeley: University of California, 1963, Mimeographed, 

Schutz, W, C, Joy: Expanding Human Awareness , New York: Grove Press, 1967, 

Wilson, Virginia and Beverly Wattenmaker, Real Communication in Foreign 

Language , Upper Jay, N, Y, : Adirondack Mountain Humanistic Education 
Center, 1973, 
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RESOURCES (from Real Communication in Foreign Language ,) 



Books and Materials : 

1. CREDIF language materials, Center for Curriculum Development. 
Chicago, Illinois: Rand McNally & Co, 

2. Dr. Harold Bessell and Dr. Uvaldo Palomares , Methods in Human 
Development. 1801 E. Main Street, El Cajon, California 92020. 

3. *Dr. William Glasser, Schools Without Failur e. New York: Harper 
& Row, 1969. 

4. Dr. Thomas Gordon, Parent Effectiveness Training . Peter H. Wyden, 
-Inc., 750 Third Avenue, New York, NY 10017 

5. Muriel James and Doroth Jongeward, Born to Win : Transactional 
Analysis with Gestalt Experiments. Menlo Park, California: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., 1971. 

6. *Louis Raths, Merill Harmin & Sidney B. Simon, Values and Teaching , 
Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1966. 

7. *Carl R, Rogers, Freedom to Learn . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. 
Merrill, 1969. 

8. *Sidney Simon, Leland Howe & Howard Kirshenbaum, Values-Clarifica- 
tion; A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers and Students . 
New York: Hart Publishing Co., 1972. 

9. *Phyllis S. Stoller and Joanne Tuskes Lock, Real Communication in 
French, Adirondack Mountain Humanistic Education Center, Upper 
Jay, New York 12987. 

10. *Virginia Wilson and Beverly Wattenmaker, Entender, leer y escribir : 
A workbook in Basic Spanish, Center for Curriculum Development. 
Chicago, Illinois: Rand McNally & Co., 1972. 

11. *Wilson and Wattenmaker, Real Communication in Spanish , AMHEC, 
Upper Jay, New YOrk 12987 



*Materials available from Adirondack Mountain Humanistic Education Center, 
Upper Jay, New York 12987. 
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WORKSHOPS 

1. Values Clarification Workshops. Values Associates, Box 43 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002. 

2. Human Development Program. Institute for Personal Effectiveness 
in Children, P.O. Box 2033, San Diego, California 92120. 

3. Parent Effectiveness Training courses and Teacher Effectiveness 
Training. Effectiveness Training Associates, 110 South Euclid 
Avenue, Pasadena, California 99101. 

4. Achievement Motivation Program. W. Clement & Jessie V. Stone 
Poudation, 111 East Wacker Drive, Suite 510, Chicago, Illinois 
60601. 

5. La Jolla Program. Center for Studies of the Person, 1125 Torrey 
Pines Road, La Jolla, California 92037. 

6. Real Communication in Foreign Language. Beverly Wattenmaker, 
4162 Giles Road, Chagrin Falls, Ohio 44022. Virginia Wilson, 
P.O. Box 1310, Fairbanks, Alaska 99701. 



(From Real Communication in Foreign Language .) 



SECTION VIII - TdE WOMAN WHO IS TEACHER 



Chesler, Phyllis. Women and Madness . Doubleday, 1972. 

Fogarty, M. P., Rhona and R. N. Rapoport. Sex> Career and Family . 

Holstrom, Lynda L. The Two-Career Family . Cambridge: Schenkman Pub 
lishing Company, 197 2. (Paperback) 

Rapoport, Thona and Robert M. Dual-Career Families . Penguin Books, 
1971. (Paperback) 

Rogers, Carl R. On Becoming Parners . New York: Dell, 1973. 
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(Articles which I brought for your use 
and'which are' • *: '-.^ ^ - 
• LIST OF ARTICLES FOR ACTFL CONFERENC E . available at the present ACTFL 

Materials Resource Center) 

Joseph Adelson. "The Teacher as a Model." 
Benjamin S. Bloom. "Learning for Mastery." 

Arthur W. Combs. "Educational Accountability from a Humantistic Perspective." 

• "Teacher Education - A Problem in Becoming." 

Peter Elbow. "Exploring My Teaching." 

Joan L. Feindler. "The Ma rried Woman as Foreign Language Teacher . " 

John D. Flyim. "B. F. Skinner: Totalitarian or Humanist?" 

Richard M. GAle. "Negation, Non-Being, and Real Possibility." 

Don E. Hamachek. "What Research Tells Us About 'Good' and 'Bad' Teachers." 

Robert J. Ludwig. "The Creative Teacher of Modern Foreign Languages." 

James Marine. "A Student View of Undergraduate Teaching and Teachers." 

Allen Menlo. "Mental Health Within the Classroom Group." 

Carl R. Rogers. "Personal Thoughts on Teaching and Learning." ^ 

"The Characteristics of a Helping Relationship." 

. • "The Facilitation of Significant Learning." 

• "What Psychology Has to Offer to Teacher Education." 

Carl R. Rogers and B. F. Skinner. "Some Issues Concerning the Control of 

Human Behavior." 

Seymour Sarason. Bibliography from The Culture of the School and the Problem 
of Change . 

Israel Scheffler. "Philsophical Models of Teaching." 

Peter M. Schuller. "Antinomic Elements in Higher Education." 

Walter Sikes. "Higher Education and Psychological Success." 

Donald Snugg. "Some Motivational Aspects of College Training." 

R. W. Torrance. "Appendix" from Creative Teaching and Learning . 

Richard P. Vaughan. "Teaching the Teachers." 

Goodwin Watson; "What Psychology Can We Feel Sure About?" 
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